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CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bernarp J. Lonspae, Acting Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


1948, 1949, 1950—the Centennial years in California! In 
these years significant events in the history of the state will be 
observed—events which had far-reaching effects upon the life of 
the state, the nation, and the world. These are the anniversary 
years of the discovery of gold, the gold rush, the adoption of 


the first constitution, and the admission of California to the 
Union. 


It is fitting that the people of California commemorate 
these events which were of such tremendous significance that 
they paved the way for California to become withim the span of 


one hundred years one of the great states of the nation. The 
schools of the state, through observances of historical anni- 
versaries during the centennial years, can help the people of the 
state become familiar with the events of the past which affect 
their living today; can help them to understand the movements 
which have occurred in the growth of the state and the problems 
which had to be solved for its welfare; and can help them to 
appreciate the people and events which have glorified living in 
California. Such observances can also stimulate the people to 
appreciate the valuable resources of the state and encourage them 
to acquire skill to use these; can develop pride in the achieve- 
ments of the state; and can inspire citizens to contribute to its 
continued progress. 


Cognizant of the values to be derived from observances of 
anniversaries of significant events in the history of the State of 
California, the fifty-seventh legislature enacted measures to 
encourage such observances and make them possible throughout 
the state. Two laws were passed: (1) An act “to provide for par- 
ticipation by the State of California in public celebrations and 
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exhibits to be held throughout the State during 1948, 1949, and 
1950 commemorating significant events in the history of the 
State, creating a commission therefor, defining its powers and 
duties, and providing for advisory committees”;* (2) an act appro- 
priating funds to carry out the program, declaring the urgency 


thereof, and providing that it take effect immediately.” 


Sections from the acts describe the structure of the com- 
mission and the procedures for operating. 


CuaptTer 456, StaTuTEs oF 1947 


Sec. 2. The California Centennials Commission is hereby created, 
to consist of five members to be appointed by and to serve at the pleasure 
of the Governor. One Member of the Senate appointed by the Senate 
Committee on Rules and one Member of the Assembly appointed by the 
Speaker shall meet with and participate in the work of the commission 
to the extent that such participation is not incompatible with their posi- 
tions as Members of the Legislature. The Members of the Legislature so 
appointed are hereby constituted a legislative interim committee on the 
subject of this act, with all the powers and duties imposed upon such 
committees by the joint rules of the Legislature. The members of the 
commission and of the interim committee shall receive no compensation 
for their services under this act but shall be reimbursed for their actual 
and necessary expenses incurred in connection with the performance of 
their duties hereunder. The Governor shall designate the chairman of 
the commission. 


Sec. 3. The Centennials Advisory Committee is hereby created, 
to consist of 25 members to be appointed by and to serve at the pleasure 
of the Governor, who shall designate the chairman of the committee. 
The members of the committee shall receive no compensation for their 
services but shall be reimbursed for their actual and necessary expenses 
incurred in connection with the performance of their duties hereunder. 

The advisory committee shall meet at such times and places as are 
specified by the California Centennials Commission for the purpose of 
advising and conferring with the commission regarding the activities 
of the commission pursuant to this act. 


1 Chapter 456, Statutes of 1947 (Senate Bill 610). 
2 Chapter 478, Statutes of 1947 (Senate Bill 1562). 
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Sec. 4. Upon the recommendation of the commission, the Gov- 
ernor may appoint local or regional advisory committees in furtherance 
of the purpose of this act, to consist of such number of members as he 
may determine, to serve at the pleasure of the Governor. 


Sec. 5. The commission shall provide for, assist in, sponsor, and 
promote public celebrations and exhibits which may be of patriotic, edu- 
cational, or economic benefit to the people of this State in order to com- 
memorate and publicize the centennial and other anniversaries of signifi- 
cant events in the history of the State of California during the years 1948 
to 1950 inclusive. The commission is authorized to do any and all things 
necessary or expedient to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 6. The commission shall cooperate with cities, counties, and 
cities and counties and with all historical, pioneer and patriotic bodies 
and societies participating in such celebrations and exhibits in such 
manner as it deems suitable. The commission may, in accordance with 
civil service and other provisions of law, employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of a secretary and such expert, clerical and other assistants as may 
be necessary to perform its duties. The commission shall, if requested by 
the Governor, from time to time render reports to him of its proceedings 
and of all money expended by the commission. 


Sec. 7. The commission shall have charge and control of the 
expenditure, in the manner provided by law, of all money appropriated 
by the State for the purposes hereof, and may make and execute all 
contracts and agreements necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


CuaptTer 478, Statutes oF 1947 


Sec. 2. The sum of two hundred fifty thousand dollars ($250,000) 
is hereby appropriated to the Department of Finance out of any money 
in the State Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for expenditure by 
the department or for allocation to state agencies for expenditure to plan 
for, provide for, assist in, sponsor, and promote public celebrations and 
exhibits which may be of patriotic, educational, or economic benefit to 
the people of this State in order to commemorate and publicize the cen- 
tennial and other anniversaries of significant events in the history of the 
State of California during the years 1948 to 1950, inclusive. In the event 
that the California Centehnials Commission or some other agency is 
created by law to carry out the purpose of this act, the unencumbered 
balance of this appropriation shall be allocated to it for expenditure. The 
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Department of Finance is authorized to do any and all things necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


In anticipation of the educational values in the centennial 
observances, the State Centennial Celebrations Committee * of 
the California State Chamber of Commerce appointed a State 
Committee on Educational Activities early in 1946. Fourteen 
leaders in California educational institutions and organizations 
accepted the invitation to serve as a Steering Committee on Edu- 
cational Activities,* Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson being asked to serve as chairman. 


With the establishment of the California Centennials Com- 
mission by the fifty-seventh legislature, the Steering Committee 
on Educational Activities prepared a report of its activities ° 
which was then transmitted by the State Chamber of Commerce 
to Governor Earl Warren for his consideration and that of the 
Centennials Commission when appointed. 


The program suggested by the Steering Committee in its 
report is rich in suggestions for educational opportunities in the 
centennial celebrations. The following excerpts from the report 
contain ideas for educators regarding ways of participating and 
encouraging participation in centennial observances. 

The program outlined and implemented by the Steering 
Committee on Educational Activities may be divided into two 


8 Joseph R. Knowland, chairman; Jerry Carpenter, secretary; Al Slonaker, chairman of 
educational activities. 

4 Members of the Steering Committee on Educational Activities are as follows: Roy E. 
Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chairman; Rosert Busu, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Joun S. CarRoLt, Superintendent of Schools, San Diego County, representing the 
Association of California County School Superintendents; A. J. Croup, President, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, representing California Teachers Association; Harry G. HANSsELL, 
Principal, Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco, representing the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals; Bernard J. Lonsdale, Acting Chief, Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, California State Department of Education (vice HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, 
absent on leave); Frank B. Linpsay, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, California State 
Department of Education; Mrs. G. W. Luur, California Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Grorce C. Mann, Chief, Division of Adult and Continuation Education, California State 
Department of Education; J. Paut Mour, Registrar and Director of Personnel, San Francisco 
Junior College, representing California Junior College Federation; Mscr. James O’Dowp, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco Diocese; Eva M. Orr, Principal, Elisabeth Sherman 
School, Oakland, representing California Elementary School Principals’ Association; GEORGE A. 
Perrirr, University of California; Davip H. RussELx, Associate Professor of Education and 
Director of Supervised Teaching, University of California, representing California School 
Supervisors Association. 

5 Steering Committee on Educational Activities of the Centennial Committee on Educa- 
tion, Roy E. Simpson, Chairman, “‘A Summary Report to the Centennial Celebrations Com- 
mittee of the California State Chamber of Commerce,’’ August 15, 1947. MS. 
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major parts: (A) Programs calling for special observances, 
studies, and participation of California children and youth 
within the classroom, within the individual school, or in associa- 
tion with other schools; and (B) programs calling for participa- 
tion of schools, school districts, or county school systems in 
community-wide or county-wide observances, with emphasis on 
educational and cultural aspects of the celebrations. State-wide 
programs are included in (B). 


A. Programs within schools 


1. Expansion of the teaching of California history, which is already 
a required subject in many elementary schools. Textbooks have 
been adopted by the State Board of Education which will make 


possible the expansion of pupils’ study in this field in the public 
schools. 


In schools whose curriculums do not regularly require the teach- 
ing of a course in California history, the Committee suggests that 
supplementary courses suitable for elementary and secondary 
grades be adopted widely by local school districts, diocesan author- 
ities, private school administrators, and other responsible school 
authorities. An emphasis on field trips to acquaint school pupils 
with local historical landmarks, monuments, and memorabilia is 
recommended. 


2. The Steering Committee is recommending through teachers’ 
associations, supervisors’ associations, principals’ associations and 
diocesan authorities that California material in school libraries be 
increased. Classroom projects and school assemblies devoted to 
California themes can be made authentic if adequate reference 
material is available to students. 


The Steering Committee membership includes a representative 
of the University of California Centennials Committee. Dr. Pettitt 
has reported to the Committee a listing of University of California 
Press publications touching on California history and develop- 
ment. These will become available for purchase in 1948 and 1949, 
by schools and libraries. 


The California section of the State Library has been authorized 
by the Legislature to expand its collection of California history 
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volumes for circulation on loan among schools. Schools will be 
notified of the availability of these volumes, which will serve to 
introduce pupils to cultural facilities maintained by the state, 
in addition to making valuable reference material available for 
special projects. 


3. All schools and colleges will be encouraged to sponsor, promote 
and present pageants and exhibits for utilizing themes and mate- 
rials suitable for their particular areas. History, speech, drama, 
art, music and physical education departments will be stimulated 
to make special efforts in this respect. This type of participation 
overlaps the community aspect of educational activity in the 
Centennial Celebrations. In preliminary and preparatory phases, 
however, it will constitute intraschool activity. Pageants and 
exhibits can be held in school assemblies before they are shown 
to the community. 


4. The resources of the California State Historical Association, a 
part of the State Department of Education, have been offered 
for use in augmentation of school programs and activities by adult 
education groups throughout the state. 


B. Programs Engaging School and Community Together 


1. The Chairman of the Steering Committee on December 5, 1946, 
at the meeting the the Association of California County School 
Superintendents in Sacramento, appointed the County School 
Superintendents to serve as Chairmen of County Committees 
on Educational Activities for the Centennial Celebrations. Los 
Angeles and San Diego City School Superintendents will serve 
as co-chairmen with the County Chairman in those two counties. 
It is the intention of the Steering Committee that the County 
Committees on Educational Activities in the Centennial Cele- 
brations should co-ordinate school activities in their respective 
areas with the programs of local Chambers of Commerce, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, service clubs, patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions, and clubs and fraternal orders. 


2. Through the County Committees on Educational Activities in 
the Centennial Celebrations, every school and school district will 
be encouraged to stimulate faculty and student research in local 
history. It is expected that this activity can provide Chambers of 
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Commerce and other participating organizations with valuable 
themes and material for special observances. 


3. Through the County Committees on Educational Activities in 
the Centennial Celebrations, every school and school district will 
be encouraged to sponsor, promote, and present large-scale 
pageants and exhibits based on themes suitable to their particular 
local areas. History, speech, drama, art, music and physical edu- 
cation departments will be enlisted to participate. Pageants or 
other demonstrations combining the cultural aspect of the cele- 
brations with outstanding showmanship may be expected to receive 
state-wide attention, and possibly state-wide sponsorship. Local 
Parent-Teacher Associations will be enlisted in support of these 
exercises by County Committees on Educational Activities in 
the Centennial Celebrations; and in the case of such exercises 
meriting expansion to state-wide promotion, the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will be enlisted in support along 
with other organizations. 


4. State and County Fairs are two outlets for major educational 
participation in the Centennial Celebrations. Many special occa- 
sions will be sponsored in addition. 


5. Public Schools Week in the spring of 1948, 1949 and 1950 will 
provide a suitable public occasion for demonstrating the achieve- 


ments of schools in special projects relating to the Centennial 
Celebrations. 


As local communities begin to plan centennial observances 
related to the historical events of the communities and to par- 
ticipate in state-wide observances, schools should co-operate to 
insure the kinds of observances that will have educational value 
to the community. 








CALIFORNIA BECOMES AMERICAN 


Owen C. Coy, Director, California State Historical Association 


California, as we know it, is now celebrating her centen- 
nial. Just about one hundred years ago, California passed from 
the control of the Spaniard to the Anglo-Saxon. Two events 
contributed to make this historically noteworthy: the first was 
an occasion of military and political importance whereby this 
area, having come under the Stars and Stripes during the years 
1846-48, became, in name, Anglo-American territory, on 
February 2, 1848; the other, almost contemporaneous, was Mar- 
shall’s discovery of gold on January 24, 1848, followed by the 
gold rush in 1849 which changed California suddenly from a 
sleepy Spanish-American pastoral community to a busy com- 
mercial state that found its way into the American union on 
September 9, 1850. These two events conspired to make Cali- 
fornia really American—an Anglo-Saxon community under 
Anglo-Saxon customs and legal institutions. 


Had the gold rush occurred before the signing of the treaty 
with Mexico, February 2, 1848, the course of events might have 
been very different. The great increase in population and the 
realization of California’s unsuspected dowry of mineral wealth 
might have had considerable influence upon the transfer of the 
province from Mexican control. 


Had there been no glamorous gold discovery, the period of 
conquest by the United States would still have been significant 
in history. To declare that American historians should not say 
too much about this period of the conquest, or to speak of it in 
an apologetic way, betrays a lack of knowledge of the facts. To 
say that the impetuosity of Frémont or the precipitate action of 
the Bear Flag party played a great part in the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia shows a lack of knowledge. These events contributed an 
important part, but only a part. 
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For many years during California’s status as a province of 
Mexico, those familiar with the trends in her history could detect 
that, unless things changed, Mexico would lose this northern 
province. Naturally, the ruling political groups as well as the 
large voting populace in Mexico did not consider favorably the 
alienation from Mexico of any of the national area, including 
California, although neither class knew or cared how loyalty to 
Mexico might best be maintained in the province. Funds needed 
to develop California might, they thought, be more properly 
used at home; however, undesirable citizens could well be sent 
there, so California became fixed upon a sort of penal colony for 
Mother Mexico, much to the Californians’ disgust. Little or 
nothing was done to develop the economic prospects of the 
province. Military protection of this northernmost area was 
neglected, for frequent revolts near at home were taxing the 
strength of the Mexican army and treasury. California was 
looked upon as an asset but was not worth very serious attention 
at the expense of Mexican home affairs. 

On the other hand, the residents of California felt that the 
province was important, that community ties with Mexico should 
be improved, and that adequate protection should be afforded 
them. Economic improvements were greatly needed. The inade- 
quate protection provided by the Mexican officials led to disap- 
pointment and resentment. Besides, Californians had little part 
in their own government, which was run chiefly by officials 
imported from Mexico. California had been colonized under 
direction of Spanish military and religious leaders and many 
Californians were proud of their Spanish blood. The revolution 
of Mexico from Spain had taken place without much help on 
either side from the Californians, who were wont to emphasize 
the fact that they were, after all, “Californios, non Mexicanos.” 

Resentment of neglect by their Mexican rulers frequently 
flared into revolutionary movements. In fact, revolutions were 
quite the rule. A list of the Mexican governors of California from 
November, 1822, when the first one arrived from Mexico, to 
June, 1846, when the Bear Flag was raised, shows five regularly 
appointed Mexican governors, and six ad interim governors. 
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These latter filled the temporary vacancies in the office of gov- 
ernor which were often caused by revolutions. Thus, these six 
ad interim governors ruled over California nearly twelve years, 
almost half the total period of Mexican rule. 

Many observers of California noted seeds of change, and 
one remarked that California was like a “ripened plum,” ready 
to fall from the tree at the least chance. 

Other peoples were aware of this condition in California 
and probably encouraged it. France was interested, according to 
the reports of Mofras and others. English officials and individuals 
were hopeful of acquiring the province even if the government 
then in power in England did not show this interest. 

Of course, the North Americans were interested. For many 
decades, the Yankees had developed an increasing interest in 
these far-away western shores. Before 1800, American fur- 
trading ships had visited California, followed by whaling ships 
and hide and tallow men. To the men of New England, Cali- 
fornia was well known and the Californians looked forward to 
the more or less regular visits of the “Boston men.” Later the 
fur traders came overland, over the mountains and through the 
deserts. 

Even before the end of the Spanish period, some foreigners, 
including Americans, lingered behind in California. John Gilroy 
and John Livermore became early residents, followed by Thomas 
O. Larkin, John Marsh, Abel Stearns, Henry Fitch, and others. 
Many of them married California women and were no longer 
considered foreigners. 

Observing these conditions, the United States began to 
take official notice. Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, with a fleet of 
five vessels, visited the coast of Oregon and California in 1841. 
Lieutenant John Charles Frémont made an expedition into this 
area in 1844 and was favorably impressed with the country. He 
was led to fear British designs and made up his mind to do what 
he could to defeat British schemes. 

An uprising in California early in 1845 expelled the Mexi- 
can governor, Brigadier-General Manuel Micheltorena, who had 
been appointed in 1842 to succeed the native Alvarado as gov- 
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ernor. To enforce his ideas and contemplated reforms, Michel- 
torena brought with him a small Mexican army. The people of 
California were not enthusiastic over his ideas, and were quite 
sure they did not like his army of ragamufhins (cholos). So, in 
February, 1845, the people of southern California rose in revolt. 
The Anglo-Americans then in the province were divided but 
they decided to leave matters in the hands of the natives. At 
Cahuenga Pass a battle was fought. After two days of threaten- 
ing and bombarding, at a distance, blood was spilled—Michel- 
torena’s favorite mule was slain! The governor resigned and 
returned to Mexico. With him went the remnants of respect 
which the Californians had for their rulers. 

Left to their own devices, the Californians chose two 
natives to rule the province. Pio Pico, of Los Angeles, was named 
civil governor, and José Castro, of Monterey, was made military 
commandant, with control of the customs house at Monterey. 
The regional rivalry thus recognized was made more acute by 
personal jealousies and animosities. 

Then came Frémont on a so-called surveying expedition. 
Castro, to demonstrate his ability to render efficient service, chal- 
lenged Frémont’s appearance with an army of 65 men. Frémont 
felt his motives and honor were being questioned, and replied in 
not too diplomatic a manner. Thomas O. Larkin, Consul for the 
United States, urged caution, so Frémont withdrew northward 
to Oregon to “cool off.” Then came Lieutenant Gillespie from 
Washington, D. C., with a message that war with Mexico 
seemed not far distant, and Frémont returned south as far as the 
Sacramento Valley to observe events. The American settlers 
there were apprehensive. Castro’s proclamations against foreign 
invasion threatened their holdings and even their lives. Frémont 
encouraged them to action, but when they had gone so far as 
to seize a herd of horses en route to Castro’s headquarters, he 
informed them that he, as a United States army officer, could not 
join them. Disappointed and desperate, the settlers gathered a 
party, and on June 14, 1846, marched against Sonoma, took 
General M. G. Vallejo prisoner, and set up the “California 
Republic” with the Bear Flag as their standard. What would be 
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the outcome? Would Castro make good his threats to expel all 
unnaturalized Americans from the province, by force if neces- 
sary? These were serious problems for the new republic. 

But elsewhere other events were taking place. Some weeks 
before, on the Rio Grande, war with Mexico had begun, and on 
July 7, 1846, Commodore John D. Sloat sailed into Monterey 
Bay, raised the American flag at Monterey and declared that 
henceforth California would be under control of the United 
States. The officials of Mexican California issued proclamations 
in patriotic protest but soon the American flag floated over the 
settlements and the change of control seemed complete. 

All was not yet settled, however, for in Los Angeles there 
still remained a dissatisfied element and in September a revolt 
broke out in that pueblo which required some months to settle. 
Commodore Robert F. Stockton, who had succeeded Sloat, was 
joined by General Stephen W. Kearny who had come from the 
States through Santa Fe, and together they defeated some 
obstreperous Californians near Los Angeles and retook the city 
on January 10, 1847. Three days later, on January 13, Frémont 
and Andrés Pico signed the Capitulations of Cahuenga, thus 
bringing the fighting in California to a close. For some months 
the Mexicans continued the struggle near Mexico City, but on 
February 2, the War with Mexico was brought to an end by the 
signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

The drama of California history moves rapidly at this point. 
The curtain had not yet rung down upon the act drawing to a 
close the rule over California by the Spanish-Americans before 
the first scene of an even more exciting and important act in 
history was already under way. On February 2, 1848, title to 
California passed by treaty to the Anglo-Saxons, but nine days 
earlier, up in northern California, unknown to any one who had 
signed the treaty, an American carpenter had discovered gold. 
Gold was the magnet that had inspired the far-flung Spanish 
explorations and conquests in the new world. The vision of gold 
had led Spaniards to conquer Mexico, to overcome the Incas in 
Peru, to overrun northern South America, always seeking to 


locate the El Dorado, the “Gilded Man” (the Golden One). Yet, 
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here in California a real E] Dorado, a true land of Gold, had 
slipped from their grasp. 

The population of California at the beginning of 1848 was 
estimated at about 13,000 Europeans in all, 7,000 of them 
Spanish-speaking and the rest foreigners, among whom Anglo- 
Americans were the most numerous. Before the end of 1849, this 
Spanish predominance had vanished and all the world was con- 
tributing to a cosmopolitan population in which the North 
Americans now formed a predominant majority. California was 
no longer a sleepy Mexican province. 

James W. Marshall had little thought of gold when he came 
upon those history-making flakes in the mill race at Sutter’s Mill. 
He was a carpenter. He and John A. Sutter had foreseen the 
increasing demand of the Americans for lumber and had begun 
to build a saw mill to meet this need. Sutter financed the venture 
while Marshall contributed the supervision. Late in January, 
1848, while inspecting the work on the mill race, Marshall’s 
attention was drawn to shining bits of metal. In spite of his early 
skepticism, he later found this to be gold. 

Marshall hastened to Sutter with his evidence. Sutter was 
impressed, but was not without foreboding of evil effects, for 
gold would attract greedy hordes, and while he could compete 
successfully with the easy-going Mexicans, he foresaw that he 
would be no match for the industrious, ambitious Americans. 
“Tt will be all up, gone to the teufel Cdevil),” he exclaimed. An 
appeal by Sutter to the military governor failed to secure his title 
to the mineral area. That would have to await action of Congress. 

The gold discovery made no great stir at first. Sutter’s mes- 
senger to Governor Mason could not resist letting out some infor- 
mation, but no one was greatly excited by it except Isaac Hum- 
phries, an old Georgia miner, who accompanied him to the dig- 
gings. At Sutter’s Fort, when the men realized what had taken 
place, there was more excitement. 

On March 18, 1848, the San Francisco newspaper, Cali- 
fornia Star, carried a brief news items about the gold discovery, 
but the tendency was to depreciate the importance of such a 
matter. California, since the war was over, had really important 
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matters to consider. But finally Sam Brannan, who has aptly 
been called the “First Forty-Niner,” decided to visit the reported 
diggings. He was a partner with Sutter in a store at Sutter's Fort 
where gold dust had appeared in payment for merchandise, so 
he went to investigate. He was convinced that the discovery was 
real and reported this in his characteristically vigorous manner 
by waving a bottle of nuggets in the air and shouting up and 
down San Francisco’s main street, “Gold! Gold! Gold from the 
American River!” 

San Francisco was now aroused and the gold rush was on. 
About July first, Governor Mason made a trip to the mines and 
ofhcially reported to the authorities in Washington that “along 
the whole route mills were lying idle, fields of wheat were open 
to cattle and horses, houses vacant and farms going to waste.” 
San Francisco was deserted—the alcalde (mayor) had left for 
the mines, and most of the other officials with him. The school 
was closed for there were no pupils. The parents had gone to 
the diggings and taken their children. At the pueblo of San Jose, 
the government was disrupted by desertions. The jail keeper, 
“stuck” with a dozen prisoners on his hands, took the whole dozen 
to the mines to help him dig gold. 

Soon most of California had betaken itself to the diggings. 
These venturers knew little of the techniques of gold mining; 
most of them were rancheros with their Indian workers, and their 
life was not too complex. Law enforcement offered no problems 
that pastoral California was not already familiar with. 

But soon neighboring regions began to hear and take notice. 
A little ship had sailed to Honolulu in the middle of June, and 
the islanders were aroused. By mid-July, all accommodations on 
ships sailing to the mainland were taken. From Honolulu, word 
was taken to Oregon and soon half of the able-bodied men in 
Oregon were on their way south. One of them was Peter Burnett, 
who was later to become first governor of the new state. 

Across the border to the south, the recent war with United 
States was soon forgotten. The men who were trying to deter- 
mine the new national boundaries reported that the whole of 
Sonora appeared to be on the move northward. 
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Even from farther across the seas they came. Word was 
carried from Honolulu to the orient. In Manila the excitement 
was so extreme that the Manila lottery was closed for a day. Citi- 
zens in China were impelled to leave their native shores to seek 
California gold. Colonists in Australia were inoculated with the 
gold fever and thousands, including some former deported 
convicts, were on their way across the Pacific. 

Meantime, the states east of the Mississippi were learning 
of the discovery. On September 20, 1848, the Baltimore Sun 
announced the news. There was excitement among the dis- 
charged veterans of the Mexican War, but many were cautious 
about believing it. Early in December, Governor Mason’s report 
was incorporated by President Polk in his annual message and 
with it were displayed actual specimens of California gold. All 
of New England and the Atlantic coast was aroused. Former 
seamen or their sons were soon on the sea bound for California, 
for winter in New England meant summer at Cape Horn and 
was hence the best time for the trip. It has been stated that dur- 
ing the first week in February, 1849, fifty vessels left the Atlantic 
ports for California, and that by March 15, more than 17,000 
had sailed from the Atlantic and Gulf ports. The first of the 
Pacific mail steamers had already sailed and at Panama picked up 
a load of gold seekers, arriving at San Francisco, February 28, 
1849, the first of the argonauts from the Atlantic seaboard. 
Soon other ships followed and Yerba Buena Cove became filled 
with deserted ships that had served to bring gold seekers to 
California. Conservative estimates place these arrivals at not 
less than 39,000. This, it is remembered, is three times the total 
population of California at the time of the gold discovery. Less 
cautious authorities venture to state that the water-borne immi- 
grants numbered not less than 93,000. 

The main migration overland was delayed until the begin- 
ning of the summer, although many ventured westward upon 
trails through Mexico and Texas at earlier dates. Many veterans 
from the late war were somewhat informed about this country 
and were anxious to begin the journey. They crossed to the west 
coast of Mexico and thence made their way to California. 
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Other southern trails led through El Paso or Santa Fe. 
Texas was anxiously promoting travel through her area with the 
idea in mind of developing a possible railroad route. The cities 
of San Antonio and Austin both aspired to be railroad centers, 
so routes from each led across the dry plains to the Pecos River 
and thence to El Paso in the Rio Grande Valley. Farther north 
the well-worn Santa Fe Trail westward from Independence, 
Missouri, was known to all familiar with the west. Another trail 
led across to Santa Fe directly from Fort Smith, on the Arkansas. 
All of these trails had their quota of gold seekers, and the Rio 
Grande Valley came to be a resting point for these caravans. 

From the Rio Grande westward the land was unsettled and 
little known, except in southern Arizona near Tucson where the 
Spanish had founded missions a century and a half earlier. 
Apache raids had laid much of it in waste and ranches were often 
abandoned. From near Tucson a trail followed the Gila River to 
the Colorado at Yuma. This river was ferried and then came 
the dreaded Colorado Desert (now Imperial Valley, thanks to 
modern engineering). Crossing the desert brought the emi- 
grants to Warner’s Ranch on the west slope of the Coast Range, 
with San Diego and Los Angeles not far away. 

For those living north of the Ohio River, the natural route 
to the gold diggings led across the central plains. From the Mis- 
souri River, near the mouth of the Platte, the central route fol- 
lowed the Oregon Trail westward, passing north of Great Salt 
Lake, and then branched off southwestward along the Humboldt 
River to California. Experience had shown that the best time 
to start on this overland route was about the first of May, and 
in 1849 emigrants were crowded at the Missouri awaiting this 
date. One writer states that 16,000 people crossed the Missouri 
River within three weeks. Bayard Taylor records in Eldorado: 

The rich meadows of the Nebraska, or Platte, were settled for 
the time, and a single traveler could have journeyed for a thou- 
sand miles, as certain of his lodging and regular meals as if he 


had been riding through the old agricultural districts of the 
Middle States. 
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The journey across the plains took about six months and 
required unusual mental determination as well as great physical 
resources. Many were not able to endure the physical strain. 
Bancroft records that 5,000 people died before they reached 
the diggings. 

The same author records that in spite of the discouraging 
hardships, 40,000 people crossed the plains to the gold fields in 
1849. This great influx of people, added to those who had come 
by ships, had a marked effect upon the population of California. 
No exact count was undertaken, but it is estimated that, by the 
end of 1849, California’s population was near the hundred thou- 
sand mark. This was seven or eight times the number that had 
been here two years earlier. 

Northern California, up to this time relatively little influ- 
enced by the Spanish occupation, suddenly became the recipient 
of this vast horde; unoccupied areas were suddenly full of people, 
and cities grew up where none had been before. 

The little village of Yerba Buena (later to be known as San 
Francisco), not over a dozen years old, suddenly found itself a 
big city. In 1846, when the American flag was first raised, it 
could claim only 200 people. With the arrival of Sam Brannan’s 
ship Brooklyn, July 31, 1846, this was doubled. At the time of 
the discovery it had something like 812 inhabitants and was very 
happy at such rapid growth and bright prospects under the new 
régime. The immediate effect of the gold fever was a temporary 
loss of population, but then the great immigration of 1849 from 
the outside began. In February, Yerba Buena counted 2,000; 
and by July, 5,000 people. By May of 1850, it had become a city 
of at least 40,000. 

Such rapid growth taxed the physical resources of the new 
city to the limit. The streets went up and down the sandy hills 
in more or less regular manner, but they were only sandy roads. 
There were no sidewalks. During the rainy season passage was 
difficult, if not hazardous, for man and beast alike, not to men- 
tion vehicles. Lumber was scarce and houses were thrown 
together hastily from packing boxes or canvas to meet the barest 
needs for protection. 
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Gambling saloons flourished and set the rates for prohibi- 
tive rents. The El] Dorado and the Parker House, off the Plaza, 
brought monthly rents of $15,000. 

Up in the mountain area and adjacent valleys, the change 
was even more marked. Towns were started at convenient loca- 
tions on the way to the mines. Near Sutter’s Fort, at the Embarca- 
dero, was established Sacramento, soon to be the permanent 
capital of the new state. The official census of 1850 credits it 
with 20,000 inhabitants. ‘Tuleburg, on the San Joaquin, had not 
flourished under that name but, re-christened as “Stockton,” it 
became the main depot for the southern mines. Marysville, estab- 
lished on the Feather River on Nye’s Ranch, took a similar place 
in the northern region. Mining camps, such as Placerville 
(CHangtown), Mokelumne Hill, Sonora, Auburn, Grass Valley, 
Oroville, Downieville, and Shasta City, flourished in the Sierra 
Nevada ravines. Many of the successful ones later became 
county seats. 

Other less conspicuous spots named by the Forty-niners 
have won a place in history or literature. Thus the names of 
Dutch Flat, Michigan Bluff, and Kanaka Bar reveal the origin 
of their earliest settlers. Other inhabitants than miners are sug- 
gested by such names as Bear Valley, Coon Hollow, Coyote Hill, 
Skunk Gulch, Rattlesnake Bar, Dog Town, and Flea Valley. 
Diversions in the rough life of the hard-working miner are 
reflected in the names Gin Flat, Whiskey Slide, and Poker Flat. 
That all was not happy is indicated by the names of Wrangle- 
town, Gouge Eye, Murderers’ Bar, Devil’s Elbow, and Helltown. 
But there were hopes for a better life, cherished in a Gospel 
Gulch, a Methodist Creek, a Paradise Valley, and a New 
Jerusalem. 

The Forty-niners, when Congress had done nothing regard- 
ing their government, created a state. Three times after the 
raising of the American flag in 1846, Congress had met and 
adjourned without taking action. In 1846-47, the war with 
Mexico was still waging and action might have been considered 
premature; this was true, to some extent, in 1847-48; but during 
the session which began in December, 1848, the treaty of peace 
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had been signed and the war was ended. Still politics prevented 
any action, for the question of slavery divided the nation. For 
three decades the number of free states had with the number of 
slave states kept even. There were now fifteen slave states and 
fifteen that were non-slave. The United States Senate was thus 
evenly balanced. To admit one more state of either kind would 
disturb this equilibrium. 

Under these circumstances, California continued under 
military rule like that of the conquest period. To the miners this 
was intolerable, for the officers bore Spanish titles and there was 
much bewilderment as to their duties. The chief local official 
was called an alcalde, but the men newly-come did not know 
what his responsibilities were. Inquiry of the military governor 
brought no definite reply beyond the advice to rule with “their 
own good sense and sound discretion.” Many expressed opposi- 
tion to such an indefinite system of administration. 

In 1848, a new president had been elected. Zachary Taylor, 
who had had experience in army life, had little sympathy with 
politics. A new military governor, Colonel Bennet Riley, had 
been sent west, and his policy was to let the people of California 
have relatively free rein. So when he heard that Congress had 
again adjourned without meeting the issue, he sent forth a call 
for a convention to draw up a state constitution. 

This convention assembled at Monterey in September of 
1849 and plunged into the task of setting up a state. The Spanish 
landholders of southern California proposed a territorial gov- 
ernment as being cheaper, but the miners overruled them. Other 
state constitutions were drawn upon for ideas. Among these, 
that of Iowa, which had been recently adopted, was made avail- 
able to all. New York’s constitution was also consulted fre- 
quently. Over one-half of the new constitution seems to have 
been taken from that of Iowa. 

Another question that occupied much time and debate was 
what could be considered the area of California? The boundaries 
on three sides were fairly definite, but how far east did Cali- 
fornia extend? Beyond the Rockies lay the Louisiana region and 
Texas. Some proposed that California should include it all. But 
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more moderate ideas prevailed, probably because some feared 
that Congress would not admit a very large state; so the present ' 
boundaries were adopted. Another issue considered by the con- 
vention was that of slavery. This, to Congress, was the main 
issue. However, to the new Californians it did not prove difficult. 
They wanted no competition from slave labor in the mines, and 
a resolution from the floor was unanimously adopted: 


“Neither involuntary servitude, unless for punishment for 
crime, shall be tolerated in this state.” 


The work of the convention was done in about six weeks 
and on November 13, 1849, the people were asked to pass on 
the constitution and elect officers. They approved the new plan 
of government by a vote of 12,000 to 800, and elected state 
officials to meet in December at the Pueblo of San Jose. 


Peter H. Burnett was elected governor and on December 
20, 1849, Bennet Riley turned over to him and to the newly- 
elected legislature the reins of government. Two congressmen 
had been elected by the people, and the legislature chose two 
United States senators, John C. Frémont and William Gwin. 


The further work of the legislature demanded the best 
judgment of the newly-elected representatives, for the institu- 
tions of the state had to be set up. Counties were created, cities 
were chartered, courts were fixed. Many details called for atten- 
tion for the first time. By April 22, 1850, this first legislature had 
finished its business and adjourned. By May, the 27 original 
counties had held elections and state and local governments were 
in full operation in the American state of California. 


But the status of California in relation to the federal union 
was still in question. Would California, under its anti-slavery 
constitution, be acceptable to Congress? The issue was too “hot” 
for the politicians in Washington, and weeks were spent before 
the House could even agree on a speaker. Threats of secession 
were expressed, and likewise, threats of coercion. 


Old Senator Henry Clay sought to pour oil on the troubled 


waters by gathering up the tangled issues and working out a 
compromise. In spite of this, the southern slave states met in 
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convention in June, at Nashville, Tennessee, and considered 
the advisability of secession. President Taylor was of little use 
in this struggle. Although a slaveholder, he did not become 
aroused by what he considered red tape and technicalities. But 
on July 4, he over-exposed himself to the hot sun and five days 
later he was dead. The vice-president was Millard Fillmore, a 
man who had been chosen as a compromise candidate. Under 
him Congress passed, and he signed, the measure of the Com- 
promise of 1850 and California entered the Union on September 
9, 1850. It must not be considered that this was the birthdate 
of California, however, for California had for some months been 
an active state. 

In California people were waiting impatiently for word 
from Congress. Many were proposing that if Congress failed to 
meet their desires, California with Oregon and adjacent area 
might form an independent Pacific Republic. But on October 
18, the Pacific Mail steamer Oregon entered the Golden Gate 
with all its bunting flying and with a large banner proclaiming, 
“California is a State.” San Francisco went wild with excitement. 
The news was hastened to the state capital, San José, and soon 
the whole state joined in a vast celebration. The legislature 
proclaimed the ninth of September as a state holiday. 

California is now celebrating her first century of American 
control. Many historically dramatic events brought about the 
beginning of this era. The Bear Flag episode, the raising of the 
Stars and Stripes by Sloat, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
Marshall’s discovery of gold, the gold rush of ’49, the formation 
of the state, and the dramatic entry into the Union, each by 
itself might be considered historically noteworthy. All, however, 
may be considered as parts of this epoch-making period which 
saw the rapid and complete Americanization of California. 
Within a few brief years this land had changed from a quiet, 
pastoral Mexican province to an industrial, commercial, cosmo- 
politan, modern state. California at last was politically, econom- 
ically, socially, and in spirit a really American state. 








CALIFORNIA SONGS AND DANCES TO ENRICH 
CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCES 


Selected by THe Co-operatinc Group 1n Music of the Cattrornia 
Scuoot Supervisors AssociATION, SOUTHERN SECTION, 1945-47 1 


The songs, dances, and recordings listed here have been 
selected by experienced supervisors of school music as examples 
of the type of material which can be used successfully at all grade 
levels and in adult groups to enrich the observances of the various 
centennial anniversaries in California from 1948 to 1950. They 
include songs of Spanish origin, sea chanteys, nature songs, 
Spanish-American folk songs, old-time ballads, and modern com- 
positions. The selections with brief annotations are listed by title 
in alphabetical order, followed by a partial list of readily available 
publications in which they appear, with page references. The 
number appearing in parentheses after the publication title refers 
to its place in the bibliography (pp. 30-31) where full titles and 
complete publication data are given. 


1 Mrs. Lirt1an Mour Fox, supervisor of music, Pasadena public schools, chairman; 
BERENICE BARNARD, supervisor of music, Ventura County; Mrs. JanicE Woops Bryan, 
chairman, Department of Music Education, University of Southern California; GERTRUDE 
CHENEY, specialist in vocal music, Riverside public schools; Ornris L. Coox, supervisor of 
music, Manhattan Beach public schools; Lours W. Curtis, supervisor of music (retired), Los 
Angeles public schools; Mrs. CARMEN G. GrBson, supervisor of music, Imperial County; 
Mrs. Barsara B. JAMESON, supervisor of music, San Diego County; JosEpH W. Lanpon, 
supervisor of music, San Bernardino public schools; LAvERNA LossING, supervisor of teacher 
training in music, University of Californa, Los Angeles; RurH MARkKELL, supervisor of ele- 
mentary school music, South Pasadena public schools; JosEpHINE MITCHELL, supervisor of 
elementary music instruction, Los Angeles County; EprrH McCo.uisTer, director of ele- 
mentary school music, Redlands public schools; Patoma Patricia Prouty, supervisor of 
music education, Riverside County; Mrs. Minnie Lowery REED, Assistant supervisor of 
music, Long Beach public schools; LucirLEe Ross, supervisor of music (retired), San Diego 
County; Mrs. Irene L. ScHOEPELE, consultant in music education, Orange County; Mary 
SHousE, supervisor of music, Long Beach public schools; Mrs. Mak Knicut SIDDELL, super- 
visor of music, Santa Monica public schools; Bessre M. STANCHFIELD, supervisor of elemen- 
tary music instruction, Los Angeles County; Mrs. Mera W. Van Doren, orchestra director, 
Chula Vista public schools. 

This Co-operating Group in Music has also compiled a selected list of folk songs of the 
United States, which will be published in a Jater issue of this volume of the Journal. 
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SONGS 
“ABALONE” 
A nonsense song composed at a beach picnic by a group of San Fran- 
cisco writers, artists, and musicians before the turn of the century. 
George Sterling, a beloved California poet, was in the group and is 
credited with having contributed most of the stanzas. 


Luther, Americans and Their Songs (17), p. 280 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 333 


“AtaBaDo” (Evening Hymn) 
A Spanish evening hymn taught to the California Indians by the 


missionary priests. It has the characteristics of the Gregorian plain song. 


Da Silva, Mission Music of California (5), p. 112 
Downes and Siegmeister, Treasury of American Song (16), p. 124 


“ALLA EN EL RANCHO GraNnDE” (My Ranch) 
Mexican cowboy song popular in California. Spanish lyrics by J. del 


Moral, English lyrics by Bartley Costello, music by Emilio D. Uranga. 


Canciones Populares (4), p. 6 
Available in sheet music (25) 


“ApELita’—Spanish song of old California 
A favorite song of early Spanish-Californian lovers. To this tune they 
often improvised their own stanzas. 


Luther, Americans and Their Songs (17), p. 72 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 300 
Stevens and Dykema, Sing! (24), p. 20 

Wilson, Cantemos! (26), p. 8 


“BLow THE Man Down”—Old sailor chantey 


Armitage, We Sing (3), p. 62 
McConathy, Music of Many Lands (19), p. 143 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 404 


“Cairornia” (Sacramento)—American sea chantey 
A song of the Gold Rush period. 
Hood, On Wings of Song (11), p. 56 


Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 110 
“CairForniA, Here I Come” 
Music for this popular song was composed by Al Jolson, words by 


Buddy Da Silva and Joseph Myer. 


Available in sheet music (13) 


“CatiForniA Hotty” 


A song for Christmas inspired by the California holly berries. 
McConathy, Music Hour Series, Third Book (18), p. 38 
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“Caitrorn-I-Ay” 
A song hit by Jerome Kern from the Deanna Durbin picture, “Can’t 
Help Singing.” 
Available in sheet music (14) 
California Wild Flower Songs 
A collection of nature songs for children, by Leila France (7). 


“CarMELa”—Spanish-American folk song 
McConathy, Music of Many Lands (19), p. 100 
Wilson, Cantemos! (26), p. 15 
“CLEMENTINE” 
A ballad about a miner and his daughter, popular with a colony of 
artists and celebrities who lived in San Francisco near the end of the 
nineteenth century. 
Hood, On Wings of Song (11), p. 116 
Luther, Americans and Their Songs (17), p. 278 
“Cretrro Linpo” 
A Mexican song which has become popular all over North America. 
It was sung everywhere by early Californians. 
Armitage, Music Everywhere (1), p. 44 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 298 
Wilson, Cantemos! (26) 
Zanzig, Singing America (27), p. 49 
“CoverED Wacon Days” 


A Gold Rush song composed by Pasadena school children. 

Armitage, Our Land of Song (2), p. 5 

“Ext Atspa” (The Dawn) 

A charming custom of early days was for the first person awake in the 
household in the morning to open shutters and sing “El Alba.” Soon 
all the household joined in the singing. This song is a typical serenade 
to the Virgin. 

Spizzy, La Fiesta (23), p. 4 


“Ex Cuarro” (The Kind-Hearted Boss) 
A humorous ballad of a cowboy and his boss, popular throughout 
southwestern United States and Mexico. 
Hood, On Wings of Song (11), p. 72 
Lummis, Spanish Songs of Old California (16), p. 32 
“Ex ZapaTERO” (The Shoemaker) 
A nonsense song of early California, comparable to “Mother Goose” 
nursery songs. 


Gordon, Around the World in Song (10), p. 88 
Lummis, Spanish Songs of Old California is), p. 20 
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“Fiesta” 
A Mexican tune which has crossed the border with its gay rhythm and 
melody. 
Armitage, Music Everywhere (1), p. 146 


“Fray FEvire” 


A round to the tune “Are You Sleeping?” 


Canciones Populares (4), p. 29 
Wilson, Cantemos! (26), p. 19 


“Fray Martin” 


A round to the tune “Lovely Evening.” 


Canciones Populares (4), p. 2 
Wilson, Cantemos! (26), p. 9 


“Tue Hammock” (La hamaca) 
A lilting song with the swing of a hammock, reminiscent of the early 
lazy days in California. 


Armitage, Music Everywhere (1), p 
Lummis, Spanish Songs of Old Cole ae (16), p. 6 
Luther, Americans and Their Songs (17), p. 71 


“Hancinc Out THE Linen CLorues” 
In the days of great-grandmothers and grandmothers of the present 


generation, when clothes were made of linen, this song was sung over 


the washtubs and ironing boards, and with sewing needles in hand. 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 117 


“I Love You, CaLrrornia” 
Music by A. F. Frankenstein, words by F. B. Silverwood. Often 


erroneously referred to as the California state song. 
Available in sheet music (8) 


“La Inprra” (The Indian Maid) 


A lovely old Indian melody arranged by W. J. McCoy. 
Available as sheet music (20) 


“La CucaRACHA” 


A Mexican folk song, very popular in California. 


Armitage, Music Everywhere (1), p. 149 
Sandburg, American a ai), p. 289 
Wilson, Cantemos! (26), p. 


“Mission BExts” 


A song composed about life in the California missions. 
Armitage, Our Land of Song (2), p. 90 
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“Nocue DE Paz” (Silent Night) 
The Spanish version of a Christmas hymn known around the world. 
Wilson, Cantemos! (26), p. 21 


“Ou! CaLiFornia” 
A Gold Rush song, sung to the tune of Stephen Foster’s “Oh, 
Susanna.” The words, which are a parody on the original, were created 
by a group of Massachusetts men bound for California in 1849. 
Armitage, Our Land of Song (2), p. 130 


“Tue Rartroap Cars Are Cominc” 
This song was sung as the railroad work gangs of east and west came 
closer and closer together, spiking the rails that linked the Atlantic to 


the Pacific. 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 358 


“Rico Man, Poor Man” 
This Spanish tune was sung at the Mission Play in southern Cali- 
fornia. 
Armitage, We Sing (3), p. 59 
“SACRAMENTO —American sailors’ chantey 
Sailors who came by ship to California in 1849 sang these verses to 
the tune of Stephen Foster’s “Camptown Races.” 
Armitage, Our Land of Song (2), p. 108 
Zanzig, Singing America (27), p. 3 
“Santa Fe Trai” 
Thousands of gold seekers traveled this trail enroute to California in 
1849. 
McConathy, Music of Many Lands (19), p. 99 


“Tue Santa Fe Trait” 
Hood, Singing Days (12), p. 54 
Glenn, Rhythms and Rimes (9), p. 158 
“San SERENI” 
A singing game dramatizing work-a-day tasks, popular in the south- 
western United States and all Latin-American countries. Dance direc- 
tions are the same as for San Severino. (See Dances) 


Canciones Populares (4), p. 19 
Wilson, Cantemosi (26), p. 31 


“So Lonc” 
This song was born during the dust-bowl migrations to California in 


the early 1930's. 


Hood, On Wings of Song (11), p. 173 
Krone, The World in Tune: Inter-Americana (15), p. 22 
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Spanish Songs of Old California (16) 
Fourteen delightful, authentic songs of early California, collected by 


Charles F. Lummis. The introduction is a notable contribution to 
the literature in this field. 


“SwEET Betsy From Pixr” 


A wagon song of the 1850’s in which disappointed prospectors could 
share their own misery with the characters in the song. 


Hood, On Wings of Song (11), p. 130 
Sandburg, American Songbag (21), p. 108 


“To CaRMENCITA” 


A serenade typical of those sung by Spanish Californian lovers to their 
well-guarded sweethearts. 
Armitage, We Sing (3), p. 14 
“YOSEMITE” 


A tribute in song to California’s beautiful Yosemite Valley. 
Armitage, Our Land of Song (2), p. 92 


DANCES 


Spizzy, La Fiesta (23) 
“La Varsoviana,” p. 10 
“La Cucaracha,” p. 18 
“Cielito Lindo,” p. 33 
“La Jesucita,” p. 29 


Armitage, Music Everywhere (1) 
“La Raspe,” p. 159 
“San Severino,” p. 158 


These dance directions are the same as those for the song, “San Sereni” 


“The Waltz of the Broom,” p. 142 


Armitage, Our Land of Song (2) 
“Oh! California” (Song and dance of Gold Rush Period), p. 130 


Shambaugh, Folk Festivals for Schools and Playgrounds (22) 
“La Contra Dansa,” p. 33 
“La Jota,” p. 40 
“La Jesucita,” p. 50 
“La Cucaracha,” p. 54 
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RECORDINGS 


Decca Album No. 49, Songs of Old California: 
“On the Banks of the Sacramento” (Gold Rush) 
“Sailing for San Francisco” (Gold Rush) 
2472 { “Jackson” CGold Rush) 
“Cielito Lindo” Crancho life) 
“The Night Is Serene” (rancho life) 


“Joe Bowers” CGold Rush) 

“Santy Ana” (Gold Rush) 

“Adelita” Crancho life) 

“Four Little White Doves” (rancho life) 


2473 | 
“Linen Clothes” (overland and mining) 
“Seeing the Elephant” (overland and mining) 
“Hangtown Gals” (overland and mining) 
“The Hammock” (rancho life) 
“A Teamster’s Song” Crancho life) 


“The White Hawk” (rancho life) 


2474 


“Clementine” (Gay Nineties period) 
“Abalone” (Gay Nineties period) 

“Sweet Betsy from Pike” (across the plains) 
“Little Ah Sid” (San Francisco Chinatown) 


Victor 20384 “Cielito Lindo” 
{ “Cielito Lindo” (Beautiful Heaven) 


2475 


Victor 79062 


“Las Mafianitas” (early morning serenade) 


“Serenata Blanca” (White Serenade) 
“La Paloma” (The Dove)—Tipica orchestra 


Victor 17229 “San Juan Capistrano”—McDonald 


Victor 78802 


“Little Brown Jug” 
“La Raspe” 


Imperial Album F D-3: 


1001 “Fado Blanquita” 
{ “La Madre del Cordero” (Jota) 


“Cielo Andaluz” 
1014 { “E] Currito de la Cruz” 


Victor 25-1070 { 
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1003 “Espana Cani 
Alegrias 


“E] Mantén de Manila” 
1013 { “E] Garrotin” 
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CALIFORNIA IN STORY 


Mrs. Atice B. Lewis, Curriculum Assistant, Los Angeles County 


Books in the following list deal with California from the 
time when it was a sleepy, Spanish-speaking province, through 
the stirring Gold Rush days and the coming of settlers from “The 
States,” to the present day. They are lively, well-illustrated tales 
with authentic flavor of Western history and geography, chosen 
from a collection that has proved interesting to readers in the 
elementary school grades and useful to their teachers. 


Auten, Merritr ParMe ee. Sun Trail. Decorations by Lee Townsend. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1943. 


A spirited story, based on authentic records, of the first journey made by white 
men, led by Jedediah Smith, across mountains, plains, and desert into the San 
Gabriel Valley. 


AncELo, Vatenti. Hill of Little Miracles. Illustrated by the author. 
New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1942. 


About Rico Santo who prayed nightly that his lameness might be cured, his 
hearty Italian family, and their friends who lived on Telegraph Hill in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Arnotp, ADELAIDE Witson. A Son of the First People. Illustrated by 
Loren Barton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 


How a modern Pawi Indian lad achieved his goal, the ability “to live in two 
worlds, the Indian’s world and the world of the white man,” through a variety of 
experiences which included attendance at a government school near San Diego 
where his talent for drawing was discovered; herding sheep; training wild ponies; 
and hunting in the mountains near his home. 


Burr, Mary M., and Burr, Conran. Big Tree. New York: Viking 


Press, Inc., 1946. 


The life story of a Sequoia tree told through poetic prose and exquisite 
duotone illustrations. 


Cretanp, Rosert Grass. California Pageant. Illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 


A brief, authoritative, and colorful account of the events which have influ- 
enced the growth and development of this state from early exploration to the 
present time. 
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Dana, Jutian. The Sacramento, River of Gold. Illustrated by O. H. 
Cosgrave, II. Rivers of America Series. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1939. 


Authentic, entertaining material of value to teachers in connection with a 
study of California. Portions dealing with early history and with water transporta- 
tion may be read aloud to children in the middle grades; older boys and girls will 
find much to interest them in the many picturesque details concerning the growth 
of this region. 

Darsy, Apa Crarre. Keturah Came ’Round the Horn: A Story of Old 
California. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1935. 

Keturah Greenough was fifteen when, in 1846, she arrived in California 
aboard her father’s hide ship. During her stay she spent much time in San Diego, 
enjoying the hospitality and gayety of rancho life, and participating in the excite- 
ment attendant upon the capture of San Diego by General Kearny. 

Dawson, Grace S. The Butterfly Shawl; A Story of Spanish California, 
1826. Illustrated by Loren Barton. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1940. 


A mystery story which has for its background everyday life on a rancho near 
Los Angeles in 1826, and which gives a good picture of the manners and customs 
of the period. 
Dawson, Grace S. California; the Story of Our Southwest Corner. 
Illustrated by Loren Barton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. 


A brief, panoramic presentation of the natural features and principal events 
which have promoted the rapid growth and development of the state. 
Dean, Grauam M. Riders of the Gabilans. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1944. 


“A modern story of cattle raising and cattle rustling in Central California.” 


Eyre, Katuerine Wicmore. Star in the Willows. Pictures by Gertrude 
Howe. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 


When ten-year-old Nita Valdez arrived from Mexico with her uncle’s family to 
live on the Sherwood ranch, she found a friend and companion in Lou Sherwood 
who was just her age. Later, when she courageously protected a golden palomino 
foal from attack by a mountain lion, she earned the gratitude of the entire family. 


Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. New York: 
Viking Press, Inc., 1940. 


The cotton fields of the San Joaquin Valley provide a setting for this appealing 
story of ten-year-old Janey Larkin whose intense longing for a home is realized when 


her parents find permanent employment after a long period of migration from one 
harvest field to another. 


Hawruorne, Hitpecarpe. No Road Too Long. Illustrated by James 
MacDonald. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1940. 


Seventeen-year-old Jonathan’s skill in a shooting contest won for him the 
opportunity to accompany Captain Frémont and Kit Carson on an expedition to 
map new trails across the Rockies to California. 
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Jackson, Cuartotte E. C. Sarah Deborah’s Day. Pictures by Marc 
Simont. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 1941. 
One eventful day’s experiences of a lively little girl whose father was the 
storekeeper in a mining town during the Gold Rush period. 
Jackson, HELEN M. F. Hunt. Ramona. Illustrations by Herbert Morton 
Stoops. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1932. 


Written over a half-century ago as a plea for justice to the American Indian, 
this romantic and tragic story of an orphaned girl and her Indian lover during 
southern California rancho days is still enjoyed by older girls. Available in many 
other editions. 


Jounson, Eni, and Pecx, ANNE Merriman. Ho for Californy! Decora- 
tions by A. M. Peck. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 


An absorbing tale which gives an excellent picture of manners and customs 
in San Francisco and Sacramento during Gold Rush days, and of the hardships 
of sea travel encountered by two young men from Nantucket Island who came west 
to scek a fortune and remained to participate in the building of a great state. 


McNeer, May Yonce. Story of California. Lithographs by C. H. 
DeWitt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 


A brief but dramatic combination of historical and geographical facts which 
will serve as an introduction to Californa’s story. The excellent lithographs by 
C. H. DeWitt will interest younger children who find the text difficult. 


Pease, Howarp. Foghorns. Illustrated by A. O. Fischer. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1937. 


The San Francisco waterfront provides a setting for this swiftly moving story 
of a young man’s experiences when, as a green hand, he signs on as a member of 
the crew of a freighter which becomes the scene of a mysterious fire. 


Pourt1, Leo. Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 


In this little book the author-artist, through simple text and colorful illustra- 
tions, brings to children everywhere a picture of traditional Mexican Christmas 


customs as they are celebrated in Olvera Street, lane of small shops in the heart 
of Los Angeles. 


Provines, Mary Vircinia. A Home for Keeps. Decorations by Margaret 
Ayer. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1937. 


Fruit raising in Northern California a generation ago proved to be a more 

difficult ts a No than the Easton family had foreseen when they journeye 

from Missouri to take possession of their ranch; but in spite of troublesome Indians 

none other complications, they found good friends and contentment in their new 
ome. 


Pumpurey, Marcaret Biancue. Under Three Flags. Illustrated by 
Hilda Preibisius. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 


From Cabrillo’s discovery of San Diego Bay to the preparation of plans for 
establishing a giant telescope on Palomar Mountain, this attractive book covers the 
principal historical occurrences in San Diego and vicinity, and reflects the spirit 
of its pioneers and their descendants. For older boys and girls. 


SHannon, Montca. California Fairy Tales. Illustrated by C. E. Millard. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1926. 


Gaiety and humor characterize these imaginative stories which are patterned 


after old folk tales. 





A STUDY OF EARLY CALIFORNIA 


Prepared by The Fourth-Grade Curriculum Committee,! Ventura 
County, Maurine L. Moore, Chairman 


A study of early California ? is rich in opportunities for the 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual growth on nine- and 
ten-year-olds. The rancho, with its colorful activities—rodeo, 
fiesta, trading—has strong appeal to their interests. As the chil- 
dren move through the study, new interests and desires will 
develop and their natural urges or drives to learning will find 
fruitful outlets. They will have opportunity to satisfy their 
curiosity, to engage in dramatic play, to manipulate materials, 
to construct things, to communicate and share experiences, to 
engage in creative expression, and to enjoy physical and intellec- 
tual activity. 


As the children engage in the many activities inherent in 
the study, they will have opportunity to practice the skills and 
use the tools of learning they have acquired. They will see a use 


1The personnel of the committee was as follows: Maurrtne L. Moore, Co-ordinator 
Supervisor, Ventura County, chairman; Mrs. WintFRED CrusEy, teacher, Ventura Street 
School, Santa Paula District; Mr. FRANKLIN Duncan, college student, veteran of World 
War II; Mrs. Luta Duncan, teaching principal, Mupu School; Mrs. CarHerrne Hurtey, 
teaching principal, Olivelands School, Briggs District; Mrs. CATHERINE TayLor, teacher, 
Avenue School, Avenue District; H1tpRED WOLSEY, teacher, Isbell School, Santa Paula District; 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE YARBROUGH, principal, Isbell School, Santa Paula District. 





2Nore on Earty CatirorniA IN THE CurricuLum: In the 
sequence or grade placement of subject matter for the social studies, the 
State Curriculum Commission placed California and Mexico as the sub- 
ject-matter content for grade four. The particular subject-matter content 
selected is Early California and Contemporaneous Mexican Life. 

Boys and girls in the fourth grade are interested in people and things, 
not only in their immediate environment but in other environments into 
which they have ventured through vicarious experiences. They are 
curious about the people in their communities and their relations with 
other people in the world. Their growth in more realistic conceptions 
of the world develops a feeling of belonging to a larger community and 
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for new skills and will have opportunities to practice these in 
functional situations. 


Through the subject matter which is an integral part of 
the study of early California, boys and girls will acquire knowl- 
edge and understanding that will give more meaning to life 
in California in their own day. They will come to appreciate the 
contribution of the people who lived in California during the 
early days and the influence of certain events in the history of the 
state upon present day affairs. 





Nore on Earty CArirornia IN THE CurricuLum, Continued: 


they are curious about other places, other times, and other things. They 
are interested in knowing where things go that are produced in their 
communities and more about the people who use those things. They are 
interested in the products sent into their communities and the ways of the 
people who produce them. 

The school provides experiences which will help children to under- 
stand their community backgrounds from an historical point of view so 
that they may begin to feel themselves one with the moving stream of 
civilization. The experiences are planned to broaden their concepts of 
space and distance to include global relationships and their concepts 
of time to include events that have occurred in the past and affect their 
living today. The experiences are planned to increase their understand- 
ing of the effects of geography upon the lives and activities of people and 
the interdependence of the peoples of the world. 

A study centered in the rancho period in early California history 
can draw from rich subject-matter content. Through carefully planned 
activities, boys and girls in the fourth grade can utilize subject matter 
related to early California and enjoy experiences that will insure their 
physical, social and emotional, and intellectual growth. 

A group of Ventura County teachers and principals under the chair- 
manship of Maurine L. Moore, Co-ordinator Supervisor of the schools 
of Ventura County, has prepared a descriptive outline of a possible 
sequence of activities which might develop in a study of Early California. 
The description suggests opportunities for growth for fourth-grade boys 
and girls. With the approach of the centennial years in California—1948, 
1949, 1950—communities throughout the state will hold centennial 
observances. The participation of boys and girls in centennial observances 
will enrich their studies of California and their studies of California will 
in turn give deeper meanings to centennial observances. 


—Bernard J. Lonsdale 
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ARRANGING THE ENVIRONMENT FOR INITIATION 
OF THE STuDY 


A study of early California may be approached through an 
arranged environment. Pictures, books, maps, clothing, and 
objects may be so placed in the schoolroom that they will help 
to stimulate an interest in early California life. The following 
list of suggestions includes more materials than will be needed 
for the first day. It is desirable that the teacher select materials 
which will build the children’s interest to a high pitch, and avoid 
cluttering the room. The environment should be a moving thing, 
and the illustrative materials can be changed from time to time 
as the study progresses. 


Pictures 
Vaqueros lassoing cattle, branding cattle, cattle brands of various 
ranches, early Californians going to a rodeo on horseback and in 
carretas, early Californians amusing themselves after the rodeo 


Objects 
A California saddle, a bit and bridle, a reata, branding irons, cow bell, 
mano and metate, miniature carreta, rawhide thongs 


Clothing 
Hats, trousers, leggings, dresses, serapes, rebozos worn by early Cali- 
fornians 


Maps 
Large map of California, physiographic rather than political 
Sketch maps showing locations of missions, presidios, and pueblos 
Map showing land grant (rancho) boundaries in a California county 


Books 3 
Brandeis, Carmen of the Golden Coast (11) 
Dawson, California, the Story of Our Southwest Corner (5) 
Fox, In Old California (15) 
Flower, A Child’s History of California (14) 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16) 
Hunt, New California the Golden (17) 
Richards, California (19) 
Shannon, California Fairy Tales (21) 


8 Numbers in parentheses refer to entries in bibliography, pp. 62-64. 
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Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22) 
Sullivan, Spanish Missions (8) 
The following books are opened to specific pages for purpose of 
illustration: 
Bolton and Adams, California’s Story (10), p. 81 
Lietch, Benito and Loreto Delfin (18), p. 259 or p. 34 
Garrison, Romance and History of California Ranchos (6), p. 35 


RESPONSES TO THE ARRANGED ENVIRONMENT 


Chairs or desks should be arranged in a group before chil- 
dren enter the room the first day. All of the children enter when 
the bell rings and seat themselves as they wish. To avoid for- 
mality, the teacher introduces herself and each child tells the 
group his name. The children are led into a discussion of summer 
activities. This turns into discussion of various trips and inter- 
esting things the children have enjoyed. They are then invited 
to look around the room to see if they can find anything familiar. 
A discussion such as the following is typical of the conversational 
trend. 

Child: Boy, look at this swell rope. 

Child: That’s no rope. Look, it’s made of leather. (Discussion in small 
group follows this discovery.) 

Child: Look, here is a picture of a man using one of those things Creatas). 

Child: Miss Russell, what is this thing anyway? (Holds up reata.) 

Miss Russell: That is a reata. It was used years ago in the cattle industry 
in California. 

Child: I wonder how they used these iron letters (branding irons)? 

Child: Oh, I’ve seen them do that back in Texas. 

Child: Golly, fellas, look at this hat and these pants. I wonder who wore 
these. 

By that time, other children have begun to tell of the things 
they have discovered, such as pictures to go with the articles and 
dresses. 

Child: Gee! I'll bet it was fun in those days. I wonder if the kids went 
to school then. 

Miss Russell: Did you notice this book? (Points to one having a picture 
and a simple story of the activities of the rancho.) 

Child: It sure would be fun to try some of these things! 
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After a short exploratory period, the children are asked to 
return to their chairs. They are eager to talk about the pictures, 
books, and objects and to share their discoveries with the group. 
Some questions arise which lead into group discussions. Other 
questions are answered to their satisfaction and still others are 
listed on the board. 

A story of “The Awakening of the Household,” from Ban- 
dini’s History of California (9) may be read to the group. 

At the conclusion of the story a child asks, “Can’t we play 
that story, Miss Russell?” Responses are, “Oh, yes, Miss Russell, 
can’t we play the story?” 

The children then agree to play the story and discussion 
follows. Questions such as, “Well, where is the bedroom so we 
can call the children?” “Which is outside, which is inside?” 
“Where do we go when we get up?” 

A list of questions is placed on the board; also a list of 
references and the children are asked to consult the various books 
for further ideas. After reading, discussion follows and the chil- 
dren share the ideas they have gained from the books and 
pictures. 

The following is a sample of the questions the children 
might ask: 

1. What kind of houses did early Californians have? 

How many rooms were there? 

How were the rooms arranged? 

What materials did they use to build their houses? 
What kind of furniture did they have? 

. Where is outside? Inside? 


ANAWH 


As the interest of the children is aroused, they feel and 
express desires which lead into certain activities. As the activi- 
ties are carried on, new needs and desires arise and further 
activities are purposed. The satisfaction of needs and interests 
provides the on-goingness for the study. 

A series of experiences which might be anticipated as 
responses to the natural interests aroused during a study of early 
California is indicated in detail on the following pages. ‘The 
children’s needs and desires which develop as the study 
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progresses are shown in nine main headings numbered I to IX. 
Details of the experiences which may occur during the study are 
listed under these nine headings. Books proposed for reading or 
reference are indicated in the outline at points where they may 
prove useful. Abbreviated titles of these are given in order to 
save space and avoid tedious repetition. The number shown in 
parentheses after the book title indicates the place of that book 
in the bibliography at the end of the article where authors’ names 
and book titles are given in complete form. 


SEQUENCE OF EXPERIENCES 


I. To Build a Corridor and Patio in which to Re-enact Early 
California Life 
Discussing the previous play 
Listing needs for further play 


1. A place to play 4. Clothing 

2. Branding irons 5. Dishes 

3. Reatas 6. Cooking utensils 
Discussing and selecting the things in the environment which can 

be used 


Finding out who can bring articles from home 
Deciding which ones can be made at school 
Reading to find out about the rancho homes 
Richards, California (19), pp. 172-75, 182 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 187-88 
Examining pictures of early homes 
Enjoying paintings of old California homes 
Listening to stories telling of the homes 
Setting up standards for discussions by 
1. Learning to understand what is being discussed 
2. Respecting opinions of others 
3. Feeling responsibility for the success of the discussion 
4. Talking to the point 
5. Asking questions to clarify the problem 
6. Using facts as a basis for discussion 
Discussing and deciding what is needed to construct the corridor 
and patio 
Discussing where to build corridor in classroom 
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Listing on the board the materials needed: 
1. Wood 
2. Cereal boxes (round) for tiles of roof 
3. Nails, paint, and other things that would be needed 
Measuring and drawing floor plans on classroom floor with chalk 
to see actual sizes suggested by children 
Assisting in arrangement of working centers and furniture, dis- 
plays for tables, walls, bulletin boards, flowers 


Drawing plans for corridor 
Raising questions about making plans 
Evaluating plans 


Having lesson on drawing plans 
1. Learning how to measure 
2. Learning how to show location and deciding best arrange- 
ment of 
a. windows 


b. doors 
c. pillars 
Consulting former plans and deciding to redraw 
Measuring to find out 
1. How much lumber would be needed 
2. How many cereal boxes would be needed 
3. How much paper will be needed to paint the outside walls 
of the house 
Listing needed parts and their location in construction of 
Pillars 
Ridge poles 
Braces 
Other poles for supporting roof 
Doors and windows 
Mounting paper for background wall 
. Painting. 


NAW AWN S 


Raising questions about procedure 

Deciding on procedures 

Organizing into committees for 
1. Special work on corridor, roof, and so on 
2. Getting and putting away tools 
3. Clean-up 
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Deciding on certain standards for construction period: 
1. Use of tools 3. Talking 
2. Sharing 4. Asking and taking advice 
Helping make lists of jobs to be done, books read for information, 
and inventory of supplies 
Evaluating building as it progresses 
Reading to find out about materials used 
Richards, California (19), pp. 172-173, 174, 175 
Reading to learn how to make a brick mold 
Richards, California (19), p. 172 
Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22), pp. 72-78 
Deciding on materials needed for making brick mold 
1. Wood, 1 x 1 x 8” 
2. Nails 
Reading to find out how to make adobe 
Richards, California (19), p. 172 
Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22), pp. 72-78 
Seeing film, Mission Life (34), to observe making of adobe brick 
Deciding on materials needed 
1. Clay 
2. Straw 
3. Water 
4. Mold 
Exchanging information 
Gathering materials needed 
Evaluating ideas on how to proceed 
Making adobe brick 
Discussing achievements 
Reading and asking old-timers in order to find out about tiles 
for roof 
Richards, California (19), p. 173 
Planning to invite some old-timer to come to class and talk about 
building, materials, labor 
Discussing the content of letter to be written as an invitation 
Writing an invitation 
Deciding which invitation to use 
Planning for the questions to be asked when the guest comes 
Learning to carry on conversations with other children and adults 
Listing the questions on the blackboard 
Practicing introductions 
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Practicing correct manner of greeting guest 
Greeting guest 
Introducing guest 
Expressing appreciation orally 
Writing a thank-you letter to the old-timer 
Planning to visit an adobe brickyard and a tile yard 
Writing to secure permission to visit them 
Helping to compile standards for appropriate behavior 
Deciding what is necessary to know about tile and brick 
Deciding to watch for likenesses and differences in the processes 
of today as compared with those told by the old-timer 
Thanking the men for their kindnesses 
Discussing possibilities of making individual books to keep records 
of personal experiences 
Making simple tied books for these individual records 
Using stick prints to make allover patterns for book covers and 
end papers 
Deciding to mount visual materials to be used in books 
Deciding to label the visual materials 
Recording experiences of the field trip 
Creating a rhythm of the gathering of the materials and the mixing 
of adobe brick 
Deciding what else should be in the patio 
Looking at pictures of a patio 
Looking at pictures of fountain and outdoor oven 
Richards, California (19), pp. 182-185 
Conner, Romance of the Ranchos (pamphlet) (2), p. 18 
Reading stories about the fountain and outdoor oven 
Drawing plans for a fountain and oven 
Richards, California (19), pp, 182-183 
Conner, Romance of the Ranchos (pamphlet) (2), p. 18 
Evaluating the plans drawn 
Choosing committees for the work on the fountain and oven 
Continuing to build corridor, patio, oven, and fountain 
Evaluating and problem-solving 
Discussing what decorations are needed in or around the house 
1. Gourds 4. Flowers 
2. Peppers 5. Corn 
3. Onions 
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Collecting articles for decoration 
Planning arrangements 

1. Drying 

2. Stringing 
Sharing responsibility for arrangement 


By this time it may have appeared that building the corridor 
and patio has not provided enough jobs for each child. As a 
result, it is decided to build a rancho in miniature. This will give 
the entire class a chance to understand better the processes and 
difficulties encountered in building. 


II. To Make a Minature Ranch House 


Reviewing what has been learned about 
1. Materials 
2. Plans 
3. Labor 

Looking at additional pictures 

Planning to visit an old adobe rancho if possible 

Reviewing plans for trip 

Reading mimeographed sheet, “Early California Houses” 

Planning size of house 

Drawing plans 

Evaluating plans and choosing most desirable one to use 

Estimating number of adobe bricks needed 

Making enough adobe bricks 

Reading to find out about mortar 

Deciding on size of windows 

Laying floor plan 

Building house 

Planning courtyard 

Building fence to surround patio 

Making tile for roof 

Laying roofing 

Reliving from time to time through dramatic play the daily life 
of the early Californians 

Learning a song, “Majanitas,” Sandburg, American Songbag 
(31), p. 291 

Learning a song, “El Alba” (Morning Hymn to the Virgin), 
Spizzy, La Fiesta (32), p. 4 
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Telling stories read or heard about the daily life of the period 
Discussing the location and name of this rancho 
Locating California on large wall map in relation to the rest of 
the United States 
Locating this rancho in relation to known community locations 
Reading for ideas of names of ranchos and locations 
Bandini, History of California (9), pp. 106-107 
Richards, California (19), p. 206 
Sanchez, Spanish Arcadia (7), pp. 180, 190, 193 
Discussing the possibilities of a large map that may be used to 
locate some of these places 
Deciding to make a large map of oilcloth 
Deciding on the name of our rancho and the family name 
Discussing possible names of the members of the family and the 
workers 
Reading to find out the kinds of names used in early California 
days 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 271 
Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22), p. 193 
Choosing a name for each member of the class 
Deciding to use these names during the play period 
Learning to speak and to listen 
Helping make a list of new words and names encountered 
Looking at books and pictures for suggestions for our big map 
Listing the things to put on the map. (Only essential landmarks 
adjacent to rancho should be located) 
Listing the things necessary to know before starting to draw the 
map, i.e., directions, oceans, mountains, rivers 
Learning the chief surface characteristics 


1. Names 4. Rivers 
2. Locations 5. Valleys 
3. Mountain ranges 6. Deserts 


Using globe for comparing distances and locations 
Recording for further use the lists made 
Continuing to play the life of the early Californian 
Evaluating play to determine further needs for richer activity 
1. Awakening the household 4. Chores 
2. Morning religious ceremonies 5. Additional meals 
3. Breakfast 6. Other church activities 
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Discussing songs to be learned 
Choosing from following list of songs 


Name Book Page 
“Alabado” San Francisco Songster (30) 5a 
“Chata Cara de Bule” Lummis, Spanish Songs of 

Old California (28) 12 
“In the Plaza” Hood, On Wings of Song (25) 170 
“Mission Bells” Armitage, Our Land of Song 

(24) 78 


Finding out by reading, looking at pictures, or inquiry concerning 
the activities of each member of the household 

Mother 

. Father 

Male children 

Female children 

. Guests 

. Priest 

. Servants 
Bandini, History of California (9), Chap. 5 
Davis, Seventy-five Years in California (4), pp. 57-62 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 147-155 

Reading about the place of the Indians in the early California 
household 
Bandini, History of California (9), p. 112 

Finding out what arrangements were made for the priests when 
they paid a visit 
Richards, Our California Home (20), p. 347 

Sharing these findings with group 

Learning to stand before a group of classmates and speak with poise 
1. Plan in advance 
2. Consider interests of group 


Dramatizing through rhythms some of the activities of the daily 
life: 


NAU DWN 


1. Washing 

2. Weaving and embroidering 

3. Going to church service 

4. Activities of the men of the household 
a. riding 
b. roping 
c. branding 
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Learning a song about wash day 
“San Sereni,” Wilson, Cantemos! (33), p. 31 
“Washing Song,” Luther, Americans and Their Songs (29), 
p. 79 
Writing story of the daily life of a typical family 
1. Writing headings for chapters 
2. Learning about margins and titles 
3. Learning names of things about the rancho 
4. Practicing writing for interest, detail, correctness of form 


Deciding to keep a family record book for a family of early 
California 


Recording 
1. Births and deaths 5. Coming of trade ships 
2. Community events 6. Wash day 
3. Fiestas, rodeos 7. Holidays 
4. Visitors 8. Weddings 


Listening to stories of special holidays 
Reading other stories of special holidays 
Writing original stories of 
La Noche Buena 
Cascarones 
Deciding to play some of the stories 
Learning some of the holiday songs in Krone, A World in 
Tune (27) 
“Break the Pinata,” p. 40 
“Farewell to the Christ Child,” p. 42 
“Las Posadas,” p. 36 
“Lullaby,” p. 41 
Helping keep memoranda: 
1. Materials used 
2. Questions answered 


The children would like to have clothing, utensils, and 


ranch equipment to make their play more like old times. When 
the patio and the miniature house are completed, the following 
activities can further enrich the play. To make clothing, uten- 
sils, and to cook their food will be experiences that will go on 
simultaneously as the children re-enact the daily life of the early 
California family. 
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Ill. To Make Clothing to Wear in Re-enacting Early California 


Home Life 


Finding out more about the clothing of the Californians 
1. Looking at pictures of clothing 
2. Discussing the illustrations 
3. Reading mimeographed sheet, “Clothing of the Early Cali- 
fornians” 
4. Discussing what to make and how to make it 
Davis, Seventy-five Years in California (4), pp. 64, 65, 106 
Bancroft, California Pastoral (1769 to 1848) (1), p. 378 
Sanchez, Spanish Arcadia (7), pp. 102, 104, 312 
Planning how to make the clothing 
1. Find out how much material, length, width 
2. Collect the material 
3. Measure self 
4. Cut pattern 
5. Sew 
Deciding on colors 
Deciding definitely what type of clothes they will make 
1. Work-a-day clothing 
2. Dress-up clothing 
Consulting encyclopedias and other reference materials 
Developing understanding of use of Roman numerals 
1. Designating volumes of encyclopedias 
2. Pages of preface of book 
Finding out that hats were irzported from Peru 
Reading to find out that cottons, calicos, handkerchiefs were 
bought from whaling ships 
Davis, Seventy-five Years in California (4), p. 156 
Finding that silks, linens, woolens, ribbons, serapes, silk stockings 
were also imported 
Discovering that laces, embroidery, serapes, and woolen blankets 
were made at home 
Planning to ask a local person about some of the industrial 
processes 
Observing, if possible, the shearing of sheep 
Washing wool, carding wool 
Weaving wool on commercial loom 
Making a loom 
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IV. To Make Utensils 


Discussing the utensils used about the household 
1. Table 
2. Cooking 
Deciding to read for further information 
California History Nugget (12), Vol. VI, No. 6, pp. 186-189 
Looking at pictures for further information 
Discussing and listing the things most needed to further the play 
Securing utensils decided upon 
Making utensils which cannot be purchased 
1. Horn spoons 
2. Clay dishes 
Planning to go to a museum to see tools, utensils, clothing 
Planning when to go 
Deciding to ask the parents to help transport the group 
Deciding to write a letter to the man in charge at the museum 
asking him 
1. If we may come 
2. What day? 
3. What time? 
Interpreting through dialogue and action the activities involved 
in obtaining and preparing food 
Correcting faults in enunciation and pronunciation 
Improving voice quality 
Writing letters to be sent to museum; watching for 
1. Correct form 
2. Good penmanship 
3. Correct spelling 
4. Neatness 
Deciding which letter is to be sent 
Sending letter 
Writing letter confirming date at museum 
Listing things to be observed 
Listing questions to be asked 
Reviewing standards of behavior for a trip 
1. Behavior in automobiles or bus 
2. At destination 
Going on trip 
Evaluating trip 
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Writing thank-you notes to parents, bus driver, and the man at 
the museum 


Listing observations of class 
Modeling with clay some of the utensils needed 
Enriching utensils with colored slip or glaze 


. To Find Out What the Early Californians Ate 


Finding out something about the food 
Sanchez, Spanish Arcadia (7), pp. 370-372 
Richards, California (19), pp. 175-179 

Discussing what they might eat 


1. Every day 
a. early breakfast d. late afternoon 
b. breakfast e. evening meal 


c. noon meal 
2. Fiesta meals 
3. Other special occasions 


a. wash day d. Weddings 
b. rodeo e. feast days 
c. Christmas day f. important visitors 


Reading to find out more about foods 
California History Nugget (12), Vol. 6, No. 6, pp. 186-187 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 149, 160 
Bancroft, California Pastoral (1769 to 1848) (1), pp. 366-367; 
370-373 
Discussing different kinds of foods and those already familiar 
1. Californians 
2. Indian servants 
Finding out who prepared the food 
Richards, California (19), p. 182 
Looking at pictures to see how it was cooked 
1. Outdoor method 
2. Indoor method 
Finding out where the food was secured 
1. Home grown 
2. Secured by trading newspaper advertisements of 1840 
Discussing and comparing average diet then with an average diet 


of today 
Writing menus 
California History Nugget (12), Vol. 6, No. 6, pp. 186-189 
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Expressing rhythmically the grinding of corn 
Preparing a meal 
Taking turns actually grinding corn on a metate 
Making tortillas 
Singing a song about corn 
Finding out how fruits and vegetables were grown 
Why was wheat raised on flat fields? 
How were fields plowed? 
Why was a deep ditch dug around grain fields? 
How was seed planted? 
What tool was used to cut grain? 
How were horses used to thresh grain? 
How was chaff removed? 
. How was wheat ground into flour? 
Listening to a story about the growing and harvesting of food 
1. Wheat 3. Vegetables 
2. Beans 4. Fruit 
Coy, Pictorial History of California (13), p. 93 
Expressing rhythmically the story of the wheat harvest 
Deciding what tools were needed in the cultivation of food 
products 
Richards, California (19), pp. 182-184 
Deciding to make a few of these tools 
Planning which tools to make 
Drawing pictures of the tools, showing workers using them 
Making plans for the tools 
Discussing and deciding on the materials needed for the tools 
Organizing a committee to look for the materials 
Recording all these plans so that they could be referred to later 
Making the tools 
1. Plow 3. Shovel 
2. Knives or sickles 
Reading to find out what kind of meat early Californians ate 
1. From what animals did they obtain meat? 
2. Why did the meat have to be used soon after being killed? 
a. How was meat dried or jerked? 
b. What use was made of jerked meat? 
c. Were tallow and hides saved for trade? 
Reading to find out who killed the animals for meat and where 
the work was done | 
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The children have been living the daily experiences of the 
early Californians and have discovered through reading, pic- 
tures, and listening to stories that they should have a rodeo. This 
event was a major sport in the lives of early settlers and has a 
direct bearing on the growth of one of the major industries of 
California. 


VI. To Hold a Rodeo 


Listening to teacher-prepared stories about early California rodeos 
Reading about and discussing possible ways of making a reata 
Richards, California (19), p. 184 
) Davis, Seventy-five Years in California (4), p. 238 
Looking at pictures of a man engaged in throwing a reata 
Trying and handling the reata that is in the classroom 
Discussing what might be used instead of leather for the reatas 
Appointing a committee to look for materials 
Deciding on length of reata 
} Deciding how to make loop for noose 
Making reata 
Drawing original designs for branding irons 
Deciding to cut out some of these designs 
1. Heavy cardboard 
2. Wood 
Watching a present-day cowboy demonstrate use of the lariat 
; Learning to use a rope 
Looking at pictures of the cattle brands of early rancheros 
Richards, California (19), p. 206 
Referring to plans for original brands 
Planning to make the brand for early California ranch to use 
Reading to find out how cattle were roped and branded at a rodeo 
’ Richards, California (19), pp. 206-208 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 166-167 
Deciding to practice actual branding on a hide 
Appointing a committee to secure a hide 
Discussing and deciding where a branding iron could be borrowed 
and how it is heated 
Selecting volunteers to do the branding 
Finding out about the preparations for a rodeo 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 162 
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Reading descriptions of the families on their way to a rodeo 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 163, 166 
Deciding to build models of carretas 
Reading descriptions and looking at pictures of carretas 
Discussing and listing materials needed for building a carreta: 
Y% x WY” pine Y” brads 
Y%x V2” pine ¥%4” brads 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), 164-165 
Drawing pictures of the carts and planning how to make them 
Reviewing proper use of tools 
Having a work period to start construction 
Discussing the work and making a set of rules for better work 
habits 
Talking over the clean-up procedures and how they can be 
improved 
Enjoying pictures of the oxen which drew the carretas 
Discovering that most of the early California family rode horses 
Reading about California horses and horsemen 
Learning songs about horses and horsemen 
“El Charro,” Lummis, Spanish Songs of Old California, p. 28, 
Hood, On Wings of Song, p. 72 
“My Cowboy Chaps,” Keech, Children Sing in New Mexico, 
p.7 
“My Cow Pony,” Keech, Children Sing in New Mexico, p. 8 
“My Fiesta Dress,” Keech, Children Sing in New Mexico, p. 5 
“Green Grow the Lilacs,” Luther, Americans and Their Songs, 
p. 199 
Looking at pictures of fine saddles and bridles 
Looking at and handling a beautiful saddle and bridle, if possible 
Painting pictures of horses and horsemen 
Choosing what parts to take during the play of the rodeo— 
vaqueros, Indian workers, Indian nurses, soldiers, caballeros, 
rancheros, senoras, senoritas, and children 
Reading to find out the activities of each member of the household 
in a rodeo 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 165-168 
Electing a judge of the rodeo, the Juez del Campo _ 
Playing the day’s activities of a rodeo 
Finding out what the early Californians did after a rodeo 
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Deciding to have a fandango 
Looking at pictures of Spanish and Mexican dancers 
Deciding to ask some of the Mexican-American girls from upper- 
grades to demonstrate certain dances 
Choosing someone to issue the invitation to the girls chosen 
Talking about showing appreciation and thanking the dancers 
Deciding to learn some of the simpler dances 
“Chiapanecas,” Spizzy, La Fiesta, p. 25 
“La Cucaracha,” Armitage, Music Everywhere, p. 149 
Cantemos! Wilson, p. 17 
“La Raspe,” Armitage, Music Everywhere, p. 159 
Listening to records of Mexican dance music 
“Bolero,” Victor Record 22769 
“Cielito Lindo,” Victor Record 20384 
“Spanish Dance No. 1,” Victor Record 20521 
“Danzas Mexicanas,” Victor Record 20384 
Creating original dances and rhythms 
Creating original words and music about the rodeo 
Having a fandango 
Replaying the rodeo from the arrival of the neighbors through the 
roping, branding, and horsemanship feats, the evening’s cele- 
bration, and the departure 
Deciding to write stories for the school paper or class book telling 
about the rodeo 
Painting pictures of some of the rodeo happenings 


Following the rodeo, curiosity is expressed concerning 
where the early Californians got the finery they were wearing. 
There is some discussion about which articles the Californians 
made for themselves and which ones they secured elsewhere. It 
is discovered that there were no factories in early California. It 
is decided to establish a trading center. 


VII. To Establish a Trading Center 


Starting two lists: 
1. The articles the Californians made 
2. The articles they had to buy 


Adding to this list as information is gained from reading and 
hearing stories 
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Made on the rancho 


Came from far away 


Clothing Materials: Sashes 

Lace silk Shawls 

Embroidered cotton Necklaces 
garments wool Combs 

Rawhide articles: velvet Perfume 
chairs linen Jewelry 
stools gold and silver lace Furniture 
mattresses Stockings Glass 
beds Shoes Hardware 
shutters Boots Tea 
windows Scarfs—rebozos Spices 
rugs 


(Teacher’s references) 
Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (3) 
Bandini, History of California (9), p. 121 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 263 
Dawson, California, Story of Our Southwest Corner (5), 
pp. 99, 190, 110-117 


Reading to find out what the early Californians traded for these 


articles: 
Hides and tallow 
(Children’s references) 
Bandini, History of California (9), p. 119 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), “California Bank- 
notes,” pp. 266-269 
Richards, California (19), pp. 204-205 
(Teacher’s reference) 
Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (3) 


Finding out that hides were used instead of money 


Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 266-267 


Finding out what a matanza was and where it was held 


Reading about the tasks of the Indian workmen: the nuqueadores, 





the peladores, and the tasajeras 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 266-269 
Richards, California (19), pp. 208-209 
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Reading to find how the cargo came to California 
Sailing vessels 


(Children’s references) 


Bandini, History of California (9), p. 120 

Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22), p. 108 

Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), “Trading Ships at 
Sea,” p. 258 


(Teacher’s reference) 


Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (3) 
Deciding to enact the arrival of a sailing vessel 
Finding out if the port is far from the rancho 


CTeacher’s references) 


Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (3), p. 76 
Bancroft, California Pastoral (1) 
Dawson, “Ships in California Ports,” California, Story of Our 


Southwest Corner (5), Chap. XI, p. 109 


Ports or places to load: 


Santa Barbara 

Monterey 

San Francisco 

San Pedro 

San Diego 

San Juan Capistrano (off shore, Dana Point) 
Santa Cruz 

Point Rincon (San Buenaventura) 


Adding the ports to the map 
Finding out who went from the rancho to trade 


Ranchero, if rancho was far away 

Whole family, if port was close 

Bandini, History of California (9), p. 120 

Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 262 
Planning for dramatic play 


1. 
. Deciding who will go 

. Preparing to leave 

. Forming the procession to the seashore 


. Going aboard ship 





2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 


Deciding where to play 


Trading 
Forming the procession home 
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Deciding that the activity would be more fun if there were more 
things to play with and more information about what actually 
happened in the hide and tallow trade 

Listing our questions 
1. How were the hides taken from the rancho to the shore? 

Bandini, History of California (9), pp. 120-121 
2. Who took care of the business of trading (supercargo, clerk, 
captain, ship’s agent, ranchero))? 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 261-265 
3. What containers were used for tallow? 
4. How was tallow prepared? 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 267 
5. How were the hides taken from the shore to the sailing 
vessels? 
Dawson, California, the Story of Our Southwest Corner (5), 
p-. 116 
Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22), pp. 104-108 
Dana, Two Years before the Mast (3), pp. 59, 83, 103-107, 
118, 149-152, 243-252 
6. Who did the work of loading hides aboard ship? 
Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (3) 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 267 
Dawson, California, The Story of Our Southwest Corner, 
(5), p. 116 

Dividing into groups to find answers to our questions 

Finding out how to use tables of contents and indexes and 
teacher-prepared reference files 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), “Shops at Sea,” 

pp. 253-269 

Listing things to use to make the play more real 
1. Carretas 
2. Articles for trading: 

Clothing, hardware, and so on 
Hides (stiffened burlap or nitrate sacks) 
3. Botas or bags for tallow 

Finding out who can bring articles from home 

Deciding which ones can be made at school 

Constructing botas 

Making imitation hides 

Deciding to play again 
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Writing stories about the play 
Deciding we need to know more about 
1. The ship’s “cabin store” 
2. How much the articles cost 
Richards, California (19), p. 209 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 263 
Planning to play again 
Deciding to find out more about how the sailors lived at sea 
Richards, California (19), “Life at Sea,” p. 114 
Listing questions 
1. How many were on a ship? 
2. What was the work of each man (Captain, mates, cook, 
cabin boy, and sailors)? 
3. Was it hard work? 
4. Did they like it? 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), pp. 258-260 
Reading teacher-adapted stories from Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast (3) 
Reading to find out more about the trading ships 
1. Where they came from—Boston, China, England, Germany, 
India, South America, Sandwich Islands 
Writing conversations with the people who came on the ships 
Yankee sailors 
Reading to find out how long it took a ship to load its cargo of 
hides and tallow 
Deciding we need to know more about the work on the rancho at 
the time the ranchero needed hides to pay the captains of the 
ships 
Deciding to play again: 
1. Matanza on rancho 
a. taking off hides 
b. pouring tallow 
c. drying hides 
2. Carrying hides in carreta to beach 
3. Loading hides into boats and getting through surf 
4. Trading aboard ship 
Evaluating play to discover further needs 
Creating rhythm of loading hides 
Finding out that the hides were only half cured, or green, on the 
ranchos 
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Bancroft, California Pastoral (1), pp. 476-477 
Snedden, Docas, Indian of Santa Clara (22), pp. 93-98 
Reading to find out about the hide houses at San Diego 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 267 
Dana, Two Years Before the Mast (3), pp. 132, 155, 163-166 
Finding out why the Californians traded only hides and tallow 
Bandini, History of California (9), p. 119 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 266 
Reading to find out about the regulations controlling trade— 
customhouse, Monterey 
Hoffman, California—Beginnings (16), p. 260 


The children would like to visit Monterey to find out more 
about the customhouse and government activities. They have a 
natural curiosity about the routes covered and the activities 
observed. 


VIII. To Travel to Monterey 


Examining pictures of modes of land and water transportation 
Reading to find out how the early Californians traveled 
Learning about the boats they sailed in 
Reading to find out what hardships they endured: 
1. What diseases did they suffer aboard ship? 
2. What were the causes? 
3. What were the results? 
Learning what foods were taken on board 
Finding out how water was carried 
Discussing and deciding who wiil go to Monterey by land and 
who will go by sea 
To Monterey by Sea: 
Locating route on large map 
Discussing what products might be taken by land, by sea 
Reading to find out more about what was transported 
Making a list of products 
Listening to stories read about 
1. Yankee sea captains 
2. Captain Shaler and his boat the Leila Byrd 
3. Land transportation 
Reading a teacher-made story about the Russian fur traders 
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Making a list of fur-bearing animals 
Finding out where the Russians came from and why they were 
in California 
Finding out where they located and why they left 
Tracing their route from Russia across the Bering Strait and Sea 
down the coast of Alaska and Canada to San Francisco Bay 
Checking this route on a polar projection map 
Drawing pictures of Aleut bidarkas and canoes 
Learning method of catching sea otter 
Reading teacher-prepared story about the whaling industry 
Reading to find out how whales were killed 
Looking at pictures of whaling 
Drawing a large mural of different kinds of ships found in 
waters along California’s coast 
1. Russian 
2. Spanish 
3. New England Whaling Vessel 
4. Boston Ship 
To Monterey by Land: 
Stopping at one of the missions on our trip north 
Deciding to find out about other missions 
1. How were they made? 
2. Where were they located? 
3. What was the daily routine at a mission? 
4. What was the Angelus? 
5. Were there any evening amusements? 
6. What kind of work did the Indian girls do? 
7. What was the work of the Indian men? 
8. What crafts did they learn? 
9. What trades did they learn? 
10. What was an alcalde? 
11. What did they receive in return for work? 
12. Did the Indian women make their clothing? 
13. Why did the war of Spain and Mexico affect the 
missions? 
14. Why were the priests sent away? 
15. Did the Indians return to their old way of living? 
Planning to visit a mission to observe construction, handwork, 
and so on 
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Writing to ask if we might visit 
Planning the letter 
Writing the letter 
Making arrangements for transportation 
Reviewing rules of behavior on the bus and during the visit 
Returning and recording the findings 
Evaluating our trip, findings, and behavior 
Reading for information about the presidios 
Interpreting through dialogue and action a visit to a presidio 
Telling and writing stories created from imagination about 
experiences thus far on the trip 
Reading for further information about presidios 
1. What were they? 
2. How were they constructed? 
3. What four forts were built at presidios? 
Listening to stories about pueblos 
Reading to find out 
1. What is meant by laying a site? 
2. What buildings were erected? 
a. Church 
b. Council house 
c. House for Chief Officer 
d. Other buildings 
3. Was the presidio laid out in a square? 
4. Was the plaza near the center of town? 
Looking at pictures of the customhouse at Monterey 
Listening to a teacher-prepared story of the activities in 
Monterey 
Meeting in Monterey and deciding to have a big fiesta on 
returning home 
Deciding to invite some northern guests to our fiesta 
Deciding what to do for the fiesta 
1. Sharing experiences of trip 
2. Dancing 
3. Singing 
4. Displaying crafts 
5. Cooking 
Deciding to invite the parents and friends of the class to share 
the fiesta 
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IX. To Culminate the Study 
Discussing everything learned about early California 
Referring to material recorded, questions listed, and so on 
Deciding to show all the completed handwork to the parents 
Deciding that all should take part in the program 
Discussing ways of presenting the program 
Deciding to have different children tell about making 
The corridor 
The patio 
. The adobe bricks 
. The tiles 
Food 
Clothing 
. Utensils and tools 
. Carretas 
Planning a fiesta including much music and dancing 
Reading a story of a fiesta 
Deciding to write invitations to parents and friends 
Presenting culmination program 
Reading children’s stories and reports 
Showing handwork 
Sharing the fiesta with parents 


ONAN ARWN 


ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES OF THE STUDY 


Through the experiences provided in a study of early Cali- 
fornia such as that outlined here individuals should grow in 
understandings, skills, and appreciations which will make them 
more effective participants in a democratic society. The following 
broad outcomes are inherent in a carefully planned study: 
Growth in Understanding 

The relation of man to his environment 

The basic needs of man and the activities in which he engages to meet 
these needs 

The institutions man has developed to perpetuate and to improve his 
way of living 

The ways in which man has enriched his living through painting, 
music, literature, and the dance 


The processes by which man changes the form of materials to serve his 
needs 


The ways in which events in the past influence living today 
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Growth in Skills 


In communicating and expressing ideas through speaking, writing, 
listening, and reading 

In co-operating, sharing, planning, and evaluating 

In problem solving 

In using materials 

In using numbers 

In expressing creatively through the use of various mediums 

In using the muscles of the body 

In participating in group activities 

In using leisure time 


Growth in Appreciating 


The natural and human resources of California 

The contribution of early settlers in California to present day living 
The cultural heritage of the State of California 

The relation of the past to present day life 
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